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SALE OF BLOOD CATTLE. 

It will be seen by reference to an advertisement in 
another portion of our paper, that Lewis F. Auten, 
Esq. of Black Rock, is about to dispose of his fine stock 
of blood cattle. Mr. Allen has devoted himself with 
great intelligence and assiduity to the rearing of impro- 
ved cattle for many years; and among his herd may be 
found some of the finest animals in the country. To 
those who wish to obtain individuals of the pure Eng. 
lish breeds, which are most generally desired, this op. 
portunity will be a very favorable one. The breed of 
horses which Mr. Allen advertises is also one which 
combines various desirable excellencics. 





LAW REFORMS. 

It was, we believe, Sir Matthew Hale, who called 
Law the perfection of Reason; and as the means of 
right, and the prevention of wrong, it is entitled to the 
respectful consideration of all. There is reason, how- 
ever, to fear, that law is sometimes perverted from its 
high purposes and legitimate functions, and made to 
minister to the ambitious, the selfish, the avaricious, and 
the baser passions of mankind ; that right is forgotten 
in acquired pewer, and that wealth, rather than justice, 
is the lever that actuates too many of its ministers and 
professors. It cannot be disguised, that practices are 
covered with the sacred mantle of the law, and per- 
formed under its ostensible sanction, that freed from 
this protection, would subject the performer to the most 
scrious Charges, affecting both honor and honesty. So 
flagrant have some of these practices become; so ut. 
terly subversive of all right and justice; so demorali- 
zing and oppressive in their results ; that public opinion 
had been gradually awakening to these enormities, and 
was prepared to demand their abatement. It has be- 
come apparent, that the system of law practice, or car. 
rying ito effect the decisions intended to give justice 
to all, the humblest as well as the highest, needs a tho- 
rough reform, or a state of things will soon, if it has 
not already in a great degree arrived, in which redress 
of wrong to the poor will be hopeless, the name of jus- 
lice a mockery; petty quibbling and a scramble for costs 
reign triumphant in the temple of the laws; while the 
great mass of the people will be compelled to assume 
the power they have delegated but never alienated, the 
power of doing justice to themselves. ‘These facts, so 
obvious to all, were regretted by the more honorable and 
high-minded part of the profession, who felt that the 
disgraceful practices of some, would be used as a re- 
proach to all, and they were of course willing to adopt 
4 system of reform that should remove the evils so 
justly obnoxious, and which had enabled the litigious 
pettifogger, the half learned practitioner in the courts 
of law, to cheat the public, accumulate costs, and ruin 
thousands, 

The iniquities and extortions under color of the law, 
thpugh known to be frightful, had never been fully un. 
Veiled to the people ; but now, when the public fecling 





seemed to demand expositions of this nature, the press 
began to co-operate in showing up the manner in which 
the framer, the expounder, and the administrator of the 
laws, in too many instances, acted more with regard to 
the fees, than the sacred principles of right. The lead- 
ing paper of the Knickerbocker for January, 1839, evi- 
dently by ‘authority,’ was an admirable, though an 
alarming exposition of the practices resorted to to delay 
justice, procrastinate causes, accumulate costs, and ruin 
the clients in our courts. ‘The ‘Memorial,’ a paper con- 

ducted with spirit and ability at Seneca Falls, was set 

up with the avowed purpose of advocating a reform in 

our system of jurisprudence, and its successive numbers 

have demonstrated beyond a peradventure the necessity 

existing for such a movement. The practiccs exposed 

in these papers, as resorted to by some from whom the 

public had a right to expect better things, are such as 

would, or should, exclude the perpetrators from the so- 

ciety of honest, honorable men, The quibblings, the 

repetitions, the endless accumulation of words and fo. 

lios, resorted to, to increase the costs, and retard, if not 

utterly subvert all salutary action of the law, revealed 

in the official records and papers there published, show 

a system of peculation, not to say swindling, worthy of 
the best instructed disciples of Daines Barrington. 

In compliance with the wishes and the demands of 
the people, a commencement was last winter made, 
which, if followed up as it must be, will restore the ad- 
ministration of the laws to its high standing, which in 
the nature of things it deserves. ‘The great object must 
be, to simplify and render all the laws as easily under- 
stood as possible; to reduce the costs to a liberal, not an 
exorbitant compensation ; to render the means of jus- 
tice speedy, and open to all; and to punish without mi- 
tigation or escape, the man who degrades the name of 
lawyer by extortion, or legal dishonesty. A good be- 
ginning was made in the reduction of costs in some of 
our higher courts, at the last session ; and the schedule 
of fees must undergo still further examinations and re. 
ductions. None are more interested in these things than 
the farmer, from whose hard carnings so large a portion 
of these exorbitant fees are annually wrung. It is he 
who suffers most from the law’s delay, and who pays 
most dearly for the vexations and wrongs, which the 
insolence of wealth enables the avaricious or the un- 
principled to heap on the poor. On these and kindred 
subjects the people must and wil] be heard. In submit- 
ting to the government of laws, mankind yield or dele- 
gate a part of their native rigbts, to secure the peacca- 
ble use cf all; when this concession fails, they are at 
liberty to resume. Men submit to laws to escape from 
oppression ; when the elements of oppression and wrong 
become concentrated in the laws themselves, by the 
weakness or the wickedness of the enactors, then they 
come in contact with the unalienable rights of man, and 
will be found but threads of burnt tow on the limbs of 
a giant. 

If the profession of law has become so thronged, that 
such practices are necessary to give its followers a liv. 
ing, then Jet them go back to the field or the workshop 
and obtain an honorable livelihood, where they can eat 
honest bread Our country is broad, our lands are fer. 
tile, competence and honorable distinction may be found 
in pursuits where temptations to fraud are not so strong 
as in the profession alluded to, and in which a man may 
be useful without the constant danger of becoming in- 
famous. Many of the noblest spirits of our land are 
lawyers ; would that we were not compelled to add, 
some of the meanest and vilest are also lawyers. The 
first are as deserving of honor, as the latter are of con- 
tempt. Any system of reform that shall have a ten- 
dency to do away the evils so justly complained of ; give 
equal and exact justice to all; strike at the root of all 
extortion and oppression, will be sure to receive the sup- 
port of the first, and encounter the opposition of the 








last. By their fruits ye shall know them. We hope 





- 


this subject will not be permitted to sleep ; that the ad. 
vantage gained will not be lost; but that a reform, equi- 
table, just and thorough, will be carried through our 
system, retaining all that is valuable, giving ample com. 
pensation for services performed, but placing the power 
of oppression, contumely and wrong, beyond the reach 
of who now are the dread and the scourge of the 
people. In this reform we are sure of the support of 
the intelligent, the able, and the honorable lawyer; 
while in the ranks of opposition wil! be found those who 
fight for spoils, and whose censure is praise. 





State of Agriculture in the United States, 


That the Agriculture of the United States does not, 
to use a commercial phrase, rank with that of the most 
favored nations, is perhaps generally admitted ; that it 
might with proper care be made to do so, does not ad. 
mit of controversy; and it may be well to inquire into 
some of the causes that lead to this state of things. 
With one of the most fertile countries, by nature, on the 
globe, we do not in the amount of products equal that 
of some countries much less favored, but which by su- 
perior skill in cultivation have attained a fertility un. 
known among us. As examples of this, we may name 
England, Belgium, and part of Germany; in which the 
average per acre of the crops is much greater than in 
the United States, if we except, perhaps, some few of 
the best cultivated districts. 

In order to determine what should be, it is sometimes 
useful to ascertain what actually is. Estimates have 
been made at different times of the total of agricultu. 
ral products in this country. Such estimates have no 
pretensions to exactness; they are only approximations 
to the precise quantity ; still, as similar estimates are 
made in other countries, they may afford the means of 
comparison, as showing the proportion of production 
to the population. The year 1838 was, on the whole, a 
favorable one for the farmer, and the crops, undoubt- 
edly, in the aggregate, exceeded those of any previous 
year. If we should estimate the wheat grown im tiie 
country at sixty millions of bushels; corn at one hun. 
dred millions; and oats at one bandred and fifty mil. 
lions of bushels; we should not probably be far from 
the truth. Barley does not rank high in amount, as a 
cultivated crop, though the quantity produced is an. 
nually increasing. The wheat is principally grown in 
the country north of the Potomac and Ohio, and south 
of the great lakes. The corn is produced chiefly in the 
south, and in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
Oats are cultivated in all sections, unless the extreme 
south; and are everywhere the principal food of horses, 
while they are given to cattle, sheep and swine, to a 
considerable extent. The average crop of wheat, on 
the whole, cannot be estimated per acre, at more than 
eighteen bushels; corn, thirty five bushels; oate the 
same ; and barley about twenty bushels. This rate will 
of course vary greatly in different sections. In the 
states north of the Ohio, the average of corn would 
perhaps equal or exceed fifty bushels to the acre, while 
in the states south of the Potomac, it has been estima. 
ted as low as fifteen bushels per acre. The difference 
in the other crops in the several sections of our coun. 
try would be less; but still it is considerable. 

That these average productions might be greatly in- 
creased, does net admit of a question; that the inte. 
rests of agriculture demand that such should be the 
case, is equally clear. By attention to the selection of 
seeds, and the preparation of the soil, an addition of ten 
per cent to these averages might be readily made ; ex. 
perience shows that such is the fact ; and multitudes of 
individual instances might be adduced to prove that 
such has already been done, by skillful and intelligent 


farmers. Pe 
The causes which, ia our opinion, have tended more 


than any others to depress agriculture, and prevent its 





receiving the attention it demands, as well as to reduce 
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the profits which should reward the laborer, are the fol. 
lowing. First, a want of respect in the agricultural in. 
terest for their own profession. There is a feeling in 
certain portions of the community ; principally those 
who have done nothing to increase the productive capi- 
tal of the country themselves, and who may be termed 
the drones of the social compact, that personal labor is 
disgraceful, and that the cultivator of the soil is little 
better than aslave. Strange as it may seem, this feel- 
ing may be said to be promoted and perpetuated by the 
conduct of farmers themselves. There are too many 
men among us; men who have good farms, and who 
might employ their sons upon them, with the certainty 
that honorable competence would be the result; who 
prefer to see them become poor miserable retailers of 
tape and sugar candy, or second or third rate lawyers, 
men fit for nothing only to promote litigation, and sow 
the sceds of strife, and bring into contempt the high 
principles of right which the law is intended to embody, 
rather than honest, high-minded, intelligent cultivators 
of the soil. For this evil, and it is a serious one, the 
remedy is with the farmer. His sons should be well 
educated, but they should be taught to feel, what in 
fact is the case, that in the actnal dignity and usefulness 
of their profession, the farmer has few equals and no 
superior. 

The second cause of the depressed state of agricul- 
ture in the United States, is the inattention of farmers 
in selecting the best breeds of animals for their yards, 
and the best seeds for planting. In these two respects 
there is the greatest room for improvement; and the ne- 
cessity of entering at once upon a course of reform, can. 
not be too earnestly pressed upon our cultivators. Ex. 
perience has shown, that animals can be formed in the 
hands of the scientific breeder to meet the wants, or re. 
medy the defects, of any existing race. Whether it be 
a beautiful form, weight of carcase, aptitude to fatten; 
or all these combined in cattle; or the same qualities, 
with or without wool, insheep; Bakewell, Cully, Berry 
and Ellman, have shown that domestic animals in the 


hands of the farmer who understands the principles of 
breeding, are as clay in the hands of the potter, to be 


moulded and transformed at will. The records of 
Smithfield market, the most decisive evidence that can 
be produced, prove that the average weight of cattle and 
sheep has increased one-third within less than half a 
century. Not less beneficial have been the results which 
have ensued from attention to improved or new varie- 
ties of seeds. The most valuable kinds of wheat, bar- 
ley, oats and other grain in Europe, and of maize or 
corn in this, have been the result of careful selection, 
and long continued cultivation. Col. Le Cunteur, of 
the Isle of Jersey, who has paid more attention to wheat, 
and instituted a greater number of expcriments in re. 
gard to the plant, than any other man living, having de. 
voted about twenty years, and ample means, to the pur- 
suit, states ‘ that the only chances of having pure sorts, 
was to raise them from single grains, or single cars, and 
that the improvements he had made in this way had am. 
ply rewarded his labor, as the produce of his crops was 
increased from an average of about twenty-three to 
twenty-five bushels an acre to about thirty-four; and 
since he had raised wheat from single cats, or carefully 
selected sorts, he-has increased his crops to between 
forty and fifty bushels an acre.’ Many of the best 
known kinds of wheat, barley and oats, now grown in 
Europe, and some of them have Leen successfully in- 
troduced into this country, have been produced from 
single ears, or heads of grain, selected by observing 
men for some valuable qualities they appeared to pos. 
sess. Such was the origin of the White Kent and 
Whittingham wheat; the Chevalier, Annat and Stains 
barley ; and the Potatoe, Hopetown and Dun oat. In 
this country, we need enly to refer to the justly celebra. 
ted Baden corn, which by persevering selection has been 
brought to produce from four to ten ears on a stalk, and 

where the climate and the soil are suitable, as in the 

western states, has added at least 50 per cent to the 

productiveness of the'corn crop. This is a field of im- 

provement in which every farmer may be a laborer, and 




















with the happiest results. To improve his seeds re. 
quires no extra capital; a little care and attention to 
the qualities of his growing and ripened crops, is all 
that is requisite ; and whether he avails himself of the 
opportunity for improvement or not, no good farmer 
can avoid having the feasibility of so doing repeatedly 
forced upon him, by the difference in size and produc. 
tiveness of the several plants, 

Another and third cause of the low state of agricul- 
ture, is a too general want of knowledge among far. 
mers, of the scientific principles which govern agricul- 
ture. That every farmer should be a thorough chemist, 
and be able to explain all the laws that govern matter, 
and in so doing trace to their source the elements of 
vegetable and animal nutrition, is not what is to be ex- 
pected; and so with the kindred sciences of botany and 
entomology. Still he should be able, and with very lit- 
tle attention may be able to go through a sufficiently ac- 
curate analysis of soils, and be familiar with many of 
the minute, as well as important changes, that matter 
undergoes in the transformation from inert atoms to 
organized life. Constantly among plants, and compelled 
to be familiar with insects, some of both of which he 
numbers among his worst enemies, he is in part a botanist 
and entomologist by necessity; and were his observa- 
tions properly directed, there is nothing to hinder, but 
much to render farmers the most successful discoverers 
in these sciences. Works which would give a proper 
course to his inquiries, may be found at almost every 
bookstore ; and it is not too much to hope, that volumes 
will be found in every common school and district libra. 
ry which will awaken inquiry, and direct observers, in 
the successful pursuit of these and othersciences. We 
think that blame may be attributed, in a greater or Icss 
degree, to most of the agricultural publications and 
periodicals of the day, in not devoting more of their 
pages to the discussion and elucidation of these topics, 
It may perhaps be said, that but little is yet known with 
certainty on these subjects; that chemical analysis, ve- 
getable physiology, and the development of the laws 
that govern the nutrition of plants and ani:mals, are all 
as yet in their infancy ; still it cannot but be useful to 
have what is known spread before the public mind, and 
if much that is supposed to be certain, should hereafter 
prove merely theoretical, useful observations will be 
prompted, and truth eventually established. Agricul. 
ture is strictly a science, and should be considered as 
such, The principles that govern and control matter, 
are many of them already understood, and no one has 
any pretensions to the title of a thorough farmer, who 
is not able to apply such as are known te his course of 
practice in the field. We have many men who express 
surprise at the well known fact, that the most skillful 
and successful farmers we have in the country, are men 
who have been bred to other pursuits, and never had the 
management of a farm till they purchased for them. 
selves, and assumed the farmer at once. We think 
there is nothing surprising in this result. These men 
brought to the business of agriculture, that fund of 
knowledge they had already acquired, and which, un. 
fettered by previous long established modes and habits, 
they were at liberty to apply directly to their new pur. 
suit. They had no long cherished prejudices in favor 
of unscientific methods of farming to shake off; me- 
thods which too many farmers vencrate, simply because 
they were followed by their fathers; and hence they 
were prepared to adopt the best courses, and follow the 
paths that scientific research have demonstrated to lead 
to success. 

Another, and we are inclined to think more active 
cause in retarding the progress of agriculture in this 
country than any we have hitherto mentioned, is to be 
found in the too great diffusion of agricultural capital 
and labor; or in other words we cultivate too much 
land, to have what we pretend to do, well done. The 
desire of great farms, is a distinguishing trait of the 
American farmer. As fast as he acquires capital, he 
spends it in purchasing more Jand. When there is no 





longer any adjoining him to be purchased, he goes to 
the wide west, and expends his hundreds or thousands in 
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buying prairie sections or ‘corner lots’ in some of the 
multitude of cities there are promised in that broad re. 
gion. He may be making money by this Process ; he 
may be acquiring wealth for his children to differ about ; 
but nine times out of ten his system of agriculture is 
barbarous, his method of living scandalous, and hig 
farm is the very reverse of neatness and order. We 
cannot expect that a man will spend his capital jn 
beautifying and putting his farm in order, in planting, 
and draining, and repairing, when such expenditures 
will net repay him more than seven per cent, when by 
purchasing more, or new lands, there is a probability 
that 30 or 50 may be realized. It requires too great an 
effort of self denial to see our neighbors enlarging their 
domains to the size of a German principality, while we 
are expected to be content with some two or four hun. 
dred acres. We have as a body of farmers yet to learn 
that the products of a small farm in proportion to the 
capital invested are usually greater than on large farms, 
We have yet to acquire a taste for small, neat, well 
finished and well furnished houses, in preference to the 
enormous ‘shingle palaces’ which we take such a de. 
light in erecting; and when shall we learn that a few 
acres, well fenced, kept clean of foul weeds, und grow. 
ing richer and more productive yearly, is better than 
many acres, with the fences rotted or thrown down, the 
fields and the crops choked with pernicious weeds, and 
the soil, from the wretched course of cultivation, annu. 
ally deteriorating in value and productiveness. It isa 
very poor plan in farmers to wear out and impoverish 
what land they have, because they can buy more ; bet. 
ter raise a few acres to the height of fertility, place it 
in perfect order, and then, if there is any surplus capi. 
tal, after attending to the mora! and intellectual wants 
of the family, it may be expended in more lands to be 
gradually brought to the same state. 

Such are some of the most prominent causes that in 
our estimation have contributed to place agriculture 
where it now is; not as bad, it is truce as it was some 
twenty-five years since; but still very far from what it 
might be, and what it would be, if farmers would awake 
to their own interests. It is idle to blame the German 
peasant, or the Russian serf for transmitting to us their 
surplus grain; they would never do it if we supplicd 
the market with home grain, as we certainly and easily 
might; (we shall not import much grain in 1839.) It 
is useless to complain of legislatures, beeause they do 
not attend to the wishes of farmers in establishing agr- 
cultural schools and socicties. ‘The remedy for these 
things isin our own hands. To shut out foreign grain, 
we must supply the country with our own; and we shal! 
find it better to export than to import. If our legisla. 
tive servants, misunderstand or disregard our wishes, 
farmers have only to make it understood that they re 
emphatically the people, and their voices will be heard 
and obeyed. More than any other class, farmers bold 
their destiny in their own bands ; they should careful y 
study the causes of the changes that come over their busi- 
ness, or permanently depress it, and thus understanding 
them, will prevent or avoid such results. There 1s" 
more certain criterion by which to judge of the state of 
any people physically and intellectually, than the = 
dition of their farms, the taste displayed in their build- 
ings and gardens, and in their public improvements. 





Sex of the Progeny in Swine. | 
In an essay on the Reproduction of Domestic An- 
mals, by M. Giron, furnished for the French work An. 
nals of the Natural Sciences,” the writer enters into 3” 
explanation of some of the causes that govern the re. 
spective numbers of sex, particularly in the ltl 
IIe contends, that among female animals that receive 
the male only once, those that receive him first, ie 
rally produce more males than females. In proof . 
this position, he adduces, among many other cases, t8 
following instances : 
‘A boar was admitted to two sows of two years old, 


d the 
of the same strength, and on the same day, 4” 
issue of the same /itter: the first uced nine males 





; ef 
and a female, the last nine females and one ma 
young boar of five months old, was admitted to two sows 
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of the same litter as the boar; the one which ,first re. 
ceived him produced five males and two females; and 
the other, four hours later, six females and two males.” 

If further observation should verify the correctness 
of this position ; and the rule be applicable to other ani 
mals as well as swine, an attention to it by breeders of 
cattle and horses, might be of considerable consequence 
tothem. We recommend this hint to the observation 
of breeders. 





Portable Manures. 

Under this name agriculturists abroad are preparing 
and vending chemical preparations intended as substi- 
tutes for the active, but more costly manures, such as 
bone dust, animalized carbon, &c. and some of these 
combinations would seem from their ingredients to pos- 
sess great merit. The following directions for prepa. 
ring what the writer calls ‘* Imperial Compost,” are 
from the Dublin Farmer’s Magazine. 

“One ton of turf or peat dust—(if ashes, still better,) 
1 cwt. of soot, 1 cwt. common agricultural salt [this 
contains only about 60 to 70 per cent of muriate of soda, 
while good salt contains from 80 to 95 per cent. Ed. 
Gen. —s 1 cwt. quick lime, (reduced ta powder,) 14 
lbs. East India salt petre, (nitrate of potash.) The 
ashes, soot and lime to be well mixed together. The 
salt and saltpetre, to be dissolved in urine as may be re. 
quired to saturate the heap, and keep it moist. After 
the salts are expended, urine to be continued—and new 
ashes to be spread on the top to intercept and absorb the 
vapors. A composition may thus be formed which 
weight for weight will be as valuable as any bone dust, 
—nay, for general use, for all kinds of crops, or top 
dressing, more serviceable. ‘The ingredients in the mass 
supply all the elements for which decayed animal and 
vegetable substances are used, such as alkali and carbon, 
as recommended by Arthur Young, and oil, by Sir John 
Sinclair. This quantity would go as far as forty bush- 
els of bone dust for a turnep crop, and while this com. 
post would cost £1, the dust would cost from £3 to 
£41.” 

Allowing for a little puff, we think such a compost 
would be a highly active manure, and think as a top 
dressing for some crops, or for mixing with the earth at 
the sowing of the seeds, as practiced where bone dust is 
used, for root crops, it might produce the best effects. 
We have paid little attention in this country, as yet, to 
the preparation of manures; but we should be pleased 
to hear of experiments being entered upon by some of 
our enterprising farmers, to test the profit of such pre- 
parations. 





Difference of weight in live and dead Animals. 


Have any of the readers of the Farmer instituted ex- 
periments to ascertain the average loss animals sustain 
in being slaughtered? If they have, they would pro- 
bably confer a favor on the public by making the re. 
sults known. Nothing is more common, than for the 
farmer to sel! to the drover, or the butcher, the animals 
he has been feeding, both guessing at the weight, and 
regulating the price accordingly. Now, with the best 
intentions in the world on both sides, it is evident the 
advantage, in ordinary cases, will be on the side of ‘the 
one that practices guessing the most; and it is certain- 
ly desirable, in all cases, that the means of getting as 
near the truth as possible, should be in the hands of 
every one, 

In Europe, much more attention is paid to such mat- 
ters than with us, and we select a few cxperiments on 
different animals, to show the results at which farmers 
there have arrived, and which may, until better data 
shall be obtained, serve in some degrce to guide our far- 
mers in their sales or purchases. The British Hus. 
bandry states the dead weight to be “ nearer three-fifths 
than one-half of the live weight of cattle. The stock 
bailiff of Mr. Curwen always calculated from his ex- 
perience that the dead weight was equal to +y°°5, that 
13 to say, about eleven-twentieths of the live weight. 
Mr. Ferguson, of Woodhull, slaughtered four animals, 
the live and dead weights of which were accurately de- 


termined, and were as follows: 
Live Weight. Dead Weight. Tallow. 


1 Aberdeenshire Ox,...... 1859 Ibs.....+. 1182 Ibs......-229 Ths. 
1 Short Horn do....... 1B4B .....c0e 1261 *.......196 “ 
1 do. Heifer,...1684 “........ 1087 “. 0.6.65 218 “ 
] do. Steer,....1685 “..... ... B45“. ..005. 238 


Here, it will be seen that the rule of three-fifths is 


very nearly approached, though the difference in the 
proportion varies in the different animals; and perhaps 
this calculation will, on the whole, be found as accu. 
rate as any that cam be adopted for cattle. 

Swine lose less in proportion, when well fatted, than 
any other animal. By order of Lord Egremont, a num. 
ber of experiments were made on hogs fatted with dif. 
ferent substances, as rice, peas, barley, oats and pota- 
toes, and found the average loss to be a little more than 
one-fourth. The following was the weight of one of 
the lots : 


Li oS ae rl Te 
Dead wetght, --.........1302 *” { Difference, 366 Ibs. 


In swine, more than almost any other animal, the dif- 
ference between the live and dead weight will be found 
depending on the manner in which they have been fat- 
ted. Distiller’s wash, butcher’s offal, &c. will make 
hogs of large size, but the loss in slaughtering will be 
great, and the meat of an inferior quality, when com. 
pared with that of animals fed on more solid food, such 
as corn or peas, 

In sheep, when well fattened, the loss may be esti. 
mated at about one-third of the live weight ; some- 
thing, however, to be allowed for age, and, as in the 
case of cattle and swine, for the mode of feeding. The 
following is the live weight, weight of offals, carcase, 
and weight of joints, when cut up for market, of a 
large fat wether : 


Live wei ht,-cecccccccccccscccccsccsecch Ge IDs 
Offal . 





Blood and entrails,.........sseescseeeces 13 « 
Caul and loose fat,........cceeeeee cceees 22 * 402. 
Head and pluck,.........seesceesseescees 8 “12 % 
PUNE 60cbccse0sec cocévcidedsebbedas eects 15 “12 « 
Carcass. 38 “38 “ 
Fere QUABITOTB, wees eee eenenes p0cedbeo cance ss 12 “% 
Hind quarters,...+...sccececseeeeeeecees 67 “ 8 
1a 9 
Joints of One Side. 
Haunch,........-23 Ibs. Shoulder,......... 10 Ibs. 12 oz. 
BBR, 0000 csccaves 10 “ 4072. | Breast,........-005 ae §.°* 
Neck,....+.++.0+-12 “ 0 % | Loss,. veseeesd 12 4 


The loss shown between the living and the dead 
weight may be accounted for by the escape of blood, 
urine, &c. The result shows, that the average differ. 
ence will not be far from one-third, and we think that 
this rate may be calculated upon with some confidence. 
More experiments are, however, desirable; and we 
should be pleased to give a place to such as may be of- 
fered us, when made by our farming friends. 





Proper Age ef Sheep for Mutton. 


In England, where mutton forms such an essential 
part of the food of all classes, great attention has been 
paid, not only to producing the greatest quantity, but 
the best quality of mutton. After years of trials and 
experiments, it seems now to be gencrally conceded by 
the writers of that country, that sheep of great size and 
quick growth, such as the Leicesters, will not give as 
fine mutton as smaller sheep, and those longer in com- 
ing to maturity. In other words, the profit is on the 
side of the large sheep; the pleasures of eating, are 
with the smaller, such as the South Down, A writer 
in a late volume on British Husbandry, says: 

‘A sheep, to be in high order for the palate of an 
epicure, should never be Killed earlier than when five 
years old; at which age the mutton will be found firm 
and succulent, of a dark color, and full of the richest 
gravy: whereas, if only two years old, it is flabby, pale 
and savorless. The graziers, indeed, do not admit this; 
and we constantly read flaming accounts in the reports 
of the shows of stock exhibited in various parts of the 
Kingdom, of pens of wedders fattened to an enormous 
size in extraordinary shert periods of time; but if any 
one chooses to ascertain the difference in quality, let him 
cause an equal weight of one of these young Leices- 
ters, and a five year old South Down, to be stewed down 
into broth, and he will find that of the former to be lit- 
tle better than greasy water, while the latter, besides its 
superior degree of nutriment, possesses all the flavor of 
full grown meat.” 

Among the amateur mutton eaters, wether mutton is 
always considered preferable to that of the ewe, unless 
the latter has been spayed, in which case, when kept to 
five years old, and well fatted, she is considered by con- 
noisseurs, superior, as mutton,to any thingelse. Youatt, 








| in his work on sheep, says: 
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“The Leicesters will yield more meat, with the same 
quantity of food, than any other sheep cande;, batthag’ 
when fed too high, as is case, 80 much 
= me As that roy omg or lean, seems all absorb. 

’ ec 
ding Ty the appearance and taste of a 

This propensity to fatten, or to come to early matu- 
rity, in some of the improved animals, is a source of 
great profit to the breeder; but the consequence to the 
consumer is, that for mutton he gets neither lamb nor 
mutton ; and when steers of eighteen or twenty months 
old are converted into beef cattle, so far as weight is 
concerned, the meat, it is clear, is neither veal nor beef, 
but a compound of both, and not equal to either. As 
a general rule, it may be remarked, that all animals 
should be killed while the flesh is in the white state of 
the young animal, or when it has reached the firm red 
fibre of maturity ; a result which a forced growth and 
fattening does not seem to hasten in the least. 





HINTS. 

When you have finished a job of ploughing, and your 
plough is to be idle a few days, or weeks, do not leave 
it exposed to the weather, but put it under shelter with. 
out delay. By doing this, you prevent a covering of 
rust, which will require half a day’s work, and a good 
many pounds of flesh from your team, to wear off. 
The same may be said of other implements, as hoes, 
scythes, axes, &c. They should always, when not in 
use, be under cover. 


Always recollect the difference it makes in the busi- 
ness of the farmer, to say to your hired men, ‘ go and do 
this,’ or ‘ we will go and do this.’ Few things are more 
necessary, than the presence and example of the farmer. 

Do not say when you put a crop on a piece of land 
not adapted to it, or but imperfectly prepared, that cir. 
cumstances rendered it necessary. Napoleon believed 
that calculating forethought and an energetic will, crea- 
ted the circumstances for the man ; not the man for the 
circumstances. The man has little pretension to the 
character of a farmer, whose plans for the culture of 
his several fields are not made at least two years in ad. 
vance. 


If you are obliged to keep your swine confined, or 
within a limited range, you will improve their condition 
much by giving them two or three times a day, in their 
pen, fresh cut clover. The extra manure thus made, 
will well repay the labor necessary. 


If the yellow bug, or cut-worm, is plentiful in your 
garden, put a hen with a good brood of chickens in a 
coop, and place her in the garden. Should the experi. 
ment succeed, as it has repeatedly with us, bugs of all 
kinds, and worms that show themselves, will become 
searce in a very short time. Before liberating them 
from the coop, it will be best to remove the hen and 
chickens to the barn-yard and allow them to remain a 
few days, else they may be inclined to remain in the 
garden and do mischief by scratching. 

Those men are always found to complain the most 
of hard times, and high prices, who add the least to the 
productive resources of the country. ‘The farmer, who 
by his labor creates value from the earth, rarely com. 
plains; and need never, if he diligently follows the 
plough. Let those who complain, remember there is 
an infallible cure for hard times—honest industry. 

Let those who despair of improvement in agriculture, 
compare the present with the past, and all reasons for 
disbelief will vanish. Nature herself is improved by 
man; of this, the apple, peach and potatoe, are present 
witnesses. Science and skill will double the produce 
of the earth, and the severity of labor will be diminish. 
ed by improved implements. 

Perhaps there is no article of general use produced 
by farmers, of which the quality, as a whole, is so in. 
ferior, as that of butter. The grand fault is not freeing 
it from the buttermilk. Unless this is done, sweetness 
is impossible ; at least for any time, Butter is a kind of 
animal oil; and freed from all extraneous matters, is as 
little liable to spoil or grow rancid as lard or tallow.— 








But buttermilk soon becomes intolerably offensive, and 






























Will our dairywomen remember this. 

High winds are apt to displace the rails of our fences, 
particularly in the spring and summer season. These 
should always be well looked to. It is better to lay up 
a rail, than to construct a poke; to repair a fence in sea- 
son, than to be compelled to part with an ox or horse 
at half price. Some of the bitterest feuds have arisen 
between neighbors, from an unlucky neglect of this 
kind ; and if you forget the rest, do not pass by the 
fallen rail of a partition fence without replacing it 
carefully. 

When hoeing corn or potatoes, do not be so fearful of 
stooping, as to leave weeds, thistles, &c. in the hills, not 
pulled out. Remember that every weed allowed to 
grow requires as much nutriment as a root of wheat, 
or an ear of corn, and that they reduce the crop in about 
that proportion. Hoeing is the time for thinning the 
corn plants, and the best and most vigorous plants 

should be left. No hill should have more than four, or 
less than three, left at the thinning out. 

Summer fallowing is better for wheat, on the whole, 
than any other mode of culture. By repeated plough. 
ings, the ground becomes pulverized, the eration, or ex- 
posure of the soil to atmospheric action is more com- 
plete, and the carth is better fitted for the reception of 
the seed. Besides, no method has been fonnd so effec. 
tual for the destruction of noxious weeds, such as the 
Canada thistle, as summer fallowing. Ploughing, as 
often as the thistle roots shoot vut, during the summer, 
will, in ordinary seasons, destroy all plants exposed to 
the operation; and where noxious weeds exist, should 
not be neglected. 

If you have bees, as farmers should have, don't delay 
making hives for them until a swarm comes out, and 
whatever your business may be, it must be laid aside to 
construct one. There are rainy days in our region 
enough to give time for such purposes ; and a little fore. 
thought, at some times, prevents much inconvenience 
at others. A hive should be well made, as the closer 
the joints, the less room for millers and worms to hide. 





IMPROVED CRADLE. 

That there has been a rapid fmprovement in most of 
our agricultural implements within the last twenty 
years, none who remembers what they then were, and 
compares them with those at present in usc, will be dis- 
posed to dispute. Our heavy wooden ploughs have 
given way to the superior cast iron ones; our clumsy 
iron forks, to the light elastic steel ones; but in no im- 
plement, perhaps, has the improvement been more deci- 
ded than in the cradle. Formerly all grain was cut 
with the sickle ; and when the implement termed a cra- 
dle was introduced from abroad, the instrument was so 
imperfect, and the work so badly done, that many farm. 
ers conceived the strongest antipathies to their use. 
Yankee ingenuity, however, took them in hand, and 
they were soun made very far superior to the wretched 
implements that had been the pattern. To be convinced 
of this, one need only to look at the cradles figured in 
the latest agricultural publications, such as Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia, or the volumes of British Husbandry. 
They show that little change has taken place in the im. 
plement for a number of years, and that as now used in 
foreign countries, it has all the disadvantages of an im. 
perfectly executed or contrived article. 

The Mully, or Mooly cradle, (how it derived its name 
we know not) of which a cut is given below, has reme 
died most of the defects of former implements of the 
kind, and wherever it lias been introduced has proved 
itself far superior to any other hand implement for cut. 
ting grain. It has hitherto we believe, been mostly 
manufactured, and used, in Onondaga county, but as 
it supersedes the common cradle, the demand for it is 
constantly increasing, Many farmers who have refu- 
sed to allow the common cradle in their wheat fields, 

now use the improved implement altogether, It works 


easy, and 8aves the grain com ene ° 
. , pletely, two qualities in. 
dispensable in an implement of this kind. 





A glance at the cut, will show the principal points in 
which the improved cradle differs from others. By using 
a highly curved snathinstead of the straight, or nearly 
straight ones of the former kinds, several advantages are 
secured. The weight of grain carried on the cradle in ma 
king the stroke is at all times much nearer the individual 
than on the common kinds, and the effect this has in relie. 
ving the arms and the muscles of the breast, will be read- 
ily understood by all who &re conversant with cradling 
grain, or with the laws of mechanical force. In the 
improved cradle the effort necessary to place the cut 
grain in the swath, and which obliged the laborer to 
lift the heel of his cradle high in the air at each stroke, 
is entirely avoided ; the sweep of the implement and its 
operation, being scarcely more complicated of 
the common scythe. In the common cradle a conside. 
rable part of the scythe is useless, the frame work being 
thrown forward so far as to prevent the edge coming in 
contact with the grain. In the improved cradle, the 
great curve of the snath, gives nearly or quite the whole 
edge tothe grain, That the implement will look ‘awk. 
ward,’ where a person has been accustomed to the com. 
mon cradle, we must naturally suppose, but a little 
handling of it in a fiela of wheat or other grain will soon 
do away that feeling. Having been acquainted with their 
merits since their first manufacture, we can state that 
the notice given in the June No. of the Farmer, by the 
maker, Mr. Chaffee, and by E. Marks, Esquire, is deser- 
ved, and that the implement is worthy the attention of 

very grain grower. We are pleased to learn from Mr 


‘haffee, that he is intending to have one or more as spe. 
imens of the article, at the Rochester Seed Store anc 
(Agricultural Warehouse, and trust he will not neglect 
t. do so. 











(Fig. 33.) 

a. left hand. 6.thole for right hand. Scythe 4 feet 
long. From point of scythe, to the snath above the left 
hand, 2feet llinches. From the left hand to the right, 
18 inches. From right hand to the head or post, or heel 
of scythe, 18 inches. 

Digections ror usinc tuis Crapie, sy THe Maker, 
Mr. Cuarree. 

First, make the scythe sharp by grinding it on both 
sides about 3-l6ths of an inch back from the edge, 
place your right hand as usual upon the thole, and the 
left hand the under side of the snath about 18 inches 
from the right, holding it loosely in your hands. Then 
swing it to the right until the scythe is parallel with the 
right hand side of your swath, with your left arm extend- 
edits full length. Slide it gently forward into the grain 
until your left hand is near the grain, (keeping the left 
arm more extended than the right.) Then swing it gen- 
tly through, and when near the left of your swath, haul 
in the left hand; and when close to your leg, throw 
both hands a little from you to prevent the scythe touch. 
ing your leg, and let the grain fall on the ground, 
which it will do, flat and in good order for raking.— 
Carry your arins freely until you find the proper balance 
of the imple:ments; then it may be stopped as soon as 
it comes along side of your leg, and have it on its way 
back for another clip. Avoid reaching to the right or 
eft more than the ordinary length of your arms. In 
using this cradle the necessity of turning the body to 








the left in depositing the cut grain in the swath, as 
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with the common cradle, is entirely avoided, and ‘the 


time required for making a clip, is proportionably shor 
tened, ; 





Death from Eating Pickles. 

Since we gave to the public the letter of Mr. Cowles 
on this subject, we have learned that another case of 
death from the same cause occurred in the same vicinj. 
ty a few years since. The animal (a cow) in this case 
ate a much larger quantity of the salted or pickled cy. 
cumbers, and of course her death was much more speedy 
than in the case of Mr. Cowles’cow. In this instance 
the cause of death, was very clearly nothing but inordi. 
nate distention, probably to the bursting of the rumen or 
stomach, as the animal was frightfully bloated, and 
evinced the greatest agony for the short time she lived 
after the pickles were in her stomach. It is likely that 
incision in this case, and relieving the stomach of its 
load by the hand, as has been reccommended in the 
Veterinarian, and in a few instances, we believe, adopt. 
ed with success in this country, might have saved the 
animal. At any rate in such desperate cases, desperate 
remedies must be resorted to; and while such instancey 
prove the necessity of great caution in giving such in. 
digestible substances to cattle, it would be well when 
they do occur, to adopt a course which will mect the 
exigencies of the case and be at once decisive and effec. 
tual. 





Steam Soller for Potatoes, &c. 

Mr. Hitt. :—From a hint in the Genesee Farmer, I 
constructed a box of two inch plank, the sides and ende 
halved together, the corners strengthened by a strip of 
sheet iron nailed on—the box about the length and 
width of a sheet of Russia iron—a sheet of such iron 
being the bottom of the boiler nailed on in two rows, 
nails about an inch apart, a strip of thick paper being 
placed between the wood and iron to make all tight; 
the box is placed in a wall of brick, so that the wood 
part will be about two and a half inches from the fire 
on each side; the wall of such height as to allow a fire 
to be made under it—the flue for the smoke to pass off, 
carried about a foot beyond the end of the box ; the end 
at the flue to be done up close to the box with brick and 
mortar to prevent burning. ‘Take a board rather smaller 
than the inside; nail three cleats on it about three inch. 
es thick, the middle hollowed out so that the ends only 
will touch the bottom ; bore a number of holes through 
the boards for the steam to pass: the top to be fitted 
with a tight cover. ‘Two pails of water will steam four 
bushels. I have used it as a boiler, and also as a steam. 
er. The steaming process is the best, as the work is 
performed in less time, with less fuel, and the food is 
neater and more healthy. The water drawn off after 
the process of steaming is very fetid and bad. Itis 
suggested by many farmers, that the water in which 
potatoes are boiled should not be given to swine. The 
steam board should be taken out and the boiler cleaned 
for every third box full. A box can be made to steam 
ten or twenty bushels at a time, according to the num. 
ber of swine to be fed. I think it better to steam every 
day for fattening hogs, as the food is more palatable 
and nourishing. I have steamed potatoes, apples, ru- 
ta baga, the common English turnip carrots, the sugar 
beet, parsnips, pumpkins and eats at the same time.— 
All these mixed together form an agreeable, nutritious 
compound, which the swine devour greedily and show 
that they are gormands and aniinals of good taste. 
will suggest one or two improvements, which farmers 
will find very convenient in practice. After the process 
of steaming is over, two slides of sheet iron, one to close 
the mouth and the other the throat of the flue, will re- 
tain the heat forty-eight hours and a good degree of 
warmth for three days. ‘This will be found very con- 
venient in cold weather in feeding store hogs. ‘The box 
also, if made of sufficient size, will be found very con- 
venient for scalding and dressing the hogs. This ma 
be done by fastening four pullies above the box in whic 
two ropes may play and serve to let down the hog into 
the box and raise it out of the water, and a board 
sufficient size slipped under the hog will serve as a8- 
ble to dress iton. A space of ten or twelve feet square 
in a shed adjoining the hog pen will afford ample room 
for these operations. I need not remark how much 
time and labor will be saved to the farmer in the use of 
this simple, cheap apparatus contiguous to his piggery: 

Every farmer should have a convenient yard about 
his piggery, and in the warm season, supply it — 
fully with muck, turf, and straw, and the oy Ag r 
come a working animal and pay liberally for his boar 
and lodging, so that the farmer, in the end, will sawe the 
whole hog and his bacon into the bargain.—Farmer 3 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








Geology and Agriculture of Wheatland. 


Mr. Tucker :—By a ride to Wheatland, and the po- | 


liteness of its‘citizens, I was favored with a few facts 
which may be interesting to your readers. This town, 
situated in Monroe Co, N. Y. is on land known by the 
name of ‘Oak Openings,” and considered by the first 
settlers of the neighboring towns of little or no value. 

Five families of rocks are found here, namely, calca- 
reous, gypseous, granite, hornblend and conglomerate. 
The calcareous, or lime rocks, are common limestone, 
secondary formation, calcareous sandstone, a mixture 
of lime and sand or silecious matter, calcareous shale, 
or a limestone slate, probably containing a portion of 
silex and alumine, calcareous tufa, perhaps hydraulic 
lime, or water cement, and occasional masses of coral. 

Beds of gypsum are somewhat numerous and of great 
value, to the farimers,not only of this town but of all others 
in the neighborhood. ‘These beds, indicated by swel- 
lings or small elevations on the surface, are overlaid by 
calcareous shale, and underlaid by limestone of a purer 
and more compact character. They are uniformly in a 
single rock, from 6 to 12 or 15 feet long, and from 3 to 
7 or 8 wide, always thicker in the centre than at the 
edges, and wider in the middle than at the ends: or in 
ithe language of the owner of the beds I visited, they 
are shaped like a goose egg, a little flattened at two op- 
posite sides. ‘The quantity in a single bed, varices from 
one to 30 tons. The strata are horizontal, or nearly 
80, from 3 to 12 or 15 inches thiek, compact, color 
brown, light grey and clouded, frequently interlaid with 
thin veins of fibrous gypsum, snow white, with occa. 
sional masses of granular gypsum. 

Various theories have been advanced respecting the 


formation of them and other ranges of gypsum, but as 
I was not there during its formation, and as I am not 


learned in theories, the only account I can give of that | 


part of the subject is that J do not know how or when 
they were formed. 

The granite rocks, like those of the hornblend and 
conglomerate families, appear to consist entirely of 
** boulders” or loose masses, probably stragglers from 
some othtr country, having taken passage perhaps upon 
ice cakes, at a time when this country was a portion of 
the bed of the Atlantic. Only two of the commonly re- 
cognised members of the granite family are found here, 
viz: granite and gneiss, little if any of the mica slate 
having ever visited this region, or taken residence here. 

Of the hornblend family are found, masses of horn- 
blend, nearly pure, hornblend rock, or hornblend with a 
small portion of quartz and perhaps felspar, hornblend 
slate, sienite and greenstone. 

Of the conglomerate family are sand stone and pud- 
cing stone, the latter apparently in small quantities. 

Perhaps this town and the surrounding country to a 
considerable extent may properly be termed a gypseous 
region, as sulphur, one of the elements of the sulphate 
of lime, or gypsum, appears to be diffused through the 
carbonate of lime, or common limestone, in considera. 
ble quantities. 

Allen Creek, the principal stream in Wheatland, runs 
nearly through the centre of the town and moves in 
four flour mills nineteen run of stones, four saw mills, 
three plaster mills, two stave machines and one woolen 
factory. The four plaster mills mentioned, with one 
on Mill Creek, grind annually about 4,000 tons of gyp- 
sum, which is sold at the mills at $3 a ton. 

A canal of 1} miles, cosf $14,000, and a railroad 8 
miles, cost $34,000, are provided by the citizens of this 
town, for their accomodation in busincss. 

Wheatland contains about 18,000 acres of land, three 
fourths of which are under cultivation, and about 5000 
acres n wheat annually, averaging for the last ten years 
about 20 bushels to the acre, or 100,000 bushels for the 
whole town annually: for the ten years previous to the 
last ten, the average crop of wheat was not more than 


15 bushels to the acre, and in some sections, not more 
than 8 or ten, 

The two leading features in the agriculture of this 
place are wheat and clover culture, which frequently al- 
ternate with each other every other year; the wheat 
crops occupying the ground one year and clover the 
next. 

In connection with the raising of wheat, which is the 
principal object of farmers here and in a wide extent of 
country in this section of the state, wool growing forms 
animportant item. It is a common opinion among far- 
mers in Wheatland particularly, that as many sheep 
can be kept upon a farm as acres of land cultivated, 
without injury, rather with benefit to the wheat crop. 
On some farms of 200 acres of cultivated land, are kept 
250 sheep, or in that proportion, making as many sheep, 
as acres of land in the whole farm, embracing the wood 
land and all other not cultivated. Sheep are Merino 
and Saxony, with a few crosses of the Leicestershire 
and South Down; the merinoes averaging from 3 to 4 
lbs. annually on different farms, the crosses 6 or seven 
lbs. not fine. About one-fourth of the whole number of 
sheep fatted for the slaughter annually. 

About 1600 fat hogs are sent to market annually from 
this place, 200 of which are sold for fresh pork after 
harvest, weighing about 150 lbs. each, the remainder 
275 lbs. 

Not less than 150 fat cattle are annually sent to mar. 
ket; of butter and cheese not as much made as consu- 
med in town. Of horses, not more than half raised in 
town, which are used by farmers, millers, &c. 

Horse teams are in all cases principally used, on inany 
farms entirely ; the common opinion prevailing, that a 
a horse team will plough 1} acres a day, or in the same 
time that an ox team will plough one acre. 

Besides the common breed of cattle, which by some 
are preferred to any imported breeds, the Devonshire 
and Darham cattle are introduced to some extent, and 
are propagated with great attention for market. 

An excellent breed of swine prevail here, being a mix- 
ture perhaps of several breeds, but the Byfield and the 
Leicestershire appear to predominate. 

With many farmers in Wheatland the ruta baga, man- 
gel wurtzel and sugar beet, are articles of considerable 
attention, and considered much cheaper than hay for 
keeping stock. A common crop of ruta baga is about 
600 bushels to the acre, planted on clover lays with 
once ploughing, rolling, and harrowing, in drills, 3 feet 
by six inches, by a drill barrow, one man planting 3 or 4 
acres a day; from the 16th to the 20th of June is the 
time for sowing, some prefer the first of June. 

Apples are also fed to different animals, especially 
swine, for which they are considered excellent feed, es- 
pecially for store hogs. In one case a farmer kept for 
two or three months in winter, thirteen hogs wéighing 
150 lbs. or more, upon two bushels of apples a day, 
given raw, a bushel in the morning, the same quantity at 
evening, and never had hogs do better. For fatting 
hogs apples need boiling and mixing with provender. 

A plow in considerable request, perhaps generally pre- 
ferred in this vicinity, is an improvement on the Clute 
and Iden Patents. Jointed harrows are common and 
of different patterns. In some instances the old fashion- 
ed triangular harrow is used, and for grounds not well 
subdued, frequently preferred. 

It is evident from the facts here stated, that wheat, 
clover, and sheep, aided by a free use of plaster, may 
form the ground work of a good system of farming. It 
is also evident from these and otber statements from 
various sources, that hay is not the cheapest feed for 
stock during the winter, and that the ruta baga, wurtzel, 
carrot, beet, potatoe, &c. are objects worthy of more at- 
tentign than they generally receive from farmers through 
the country. 

The soil of Wheatland appears to be no less favorable 
for the cultivation of intelligence and sound morals, 
than of the baser productions: of which I was furnish. 








ed with proofs entirely satisfactory, both by private in- 


terviews with many of the citizens, and at a public 
meeting held for the purpose of adopting measures to 
elevate the character of common education, espccially 
among farmers, and no less through the agency of fami- 
lies than of schools. In connection with the intelligence 
and morals of our country, a general feeling, many re- 
grets, and not a little indignation were expresed at the 





character of the matter filling our public journals, more 
particularly the political papers. 
On the subject of advancing the intelligence and ele- 








vating the morals of American Citizens, especially in 
their own community, several resolutions were passed 
at tle meeting referred to, which, on some future occa- 
sion, I may put into your hands, to be disposed of at your 
discretion. Among these resolutions the one relating 
to our Public Journals, and not only passed unanimous. 
ly, but with a general and strong expression of feeling 
on the subject, is probably worthy of the careful perusal 


and attention of the conductors of the American press 
generally. 


On some future occasion, I may give you a particular 
account of several farms I visited, embracing the kind 
and amount of products, modes of culture, expenses, 
profits, &c., at present I will only add the respect and es- 
teem of Your Friend, Jostan Horsrook. 





COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

As the readers of the Genesee Farmer are mostly 
members of the Agricultural portion of community ; 
and as that class is by far the most numerous portion of 
our population which has a direct interest in the char- 
acter and use of school libraries; it seems most fitting 
that the few remarks I have to make upon the subject 
of these libraries should be offered in those pages dedi- 
cated to the perusal of such as are most directly identi- 
fied with the subject. 

The law establishing school libraries in this state is 
one that, if properly carried out, will eventuate in much 
good; and I doubt not the example thus set will be fol- 
lowed by other states-—from all which great usefulness 
may result. But to secure this good, errours of proce- 
dure must be avoided. Such errours, and of engulfing 
magnitude, it appears to me, we are already falling in- 
to, in this matter. The history of the past will illus. 
trate my views. Since the passage of the law establish. 
ing school libraries, in this state, those enterprising pub- 
lishers, Harper & Brothers, New-York, have issued, in 
a connected form, regularly volumed, &c. a collection 
of fifty volumes, which they designate “‘ the American 
School Library.” These volumes are put up in a case 
which will just contain them, and in this way are vend. 
ed to school districts. This series, we are informed, by 
advertisement, has been selected by “ the American So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge :” and 
that the kindly effort might not end here, agents have 
traversed the state, getting up meetings to promote 
knowledge, in some nameless way, and to get resolu- 
tions passed in favour of the introduction of these libra- 
ries. And such recommendations have been passed, in 
various places, at such meetings, strongly worded, and 
designed to influence purchasers in their selections.— 
The publick press, too, has teemed with the excellence 
of this plan, the fitness of this selection, &c. &c. Gen. 
John A. Dix, as Secretary of State, and Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, also recommended, in an offi. 
cial circular, that districts purchase this collection ; and 
his excellency Gov. Marcy, in his correspondence, gave 
it as his opinion that the introduction of this collection 
into school districts could not fail to be useful, &c. 

Mean while some Boston publishers, finding or sup. 
posing that the New-York publishers might be doing a 
very fair business, in library making, deem it advisab'e 
to attempt to secure some portion of the harvest, also. 
Accordingly “the publishers of the Massachusetts 
School Library” have put forth a list of the books they 
are about to issue as a school library ; and to stimulate 
hope they announce that they are getting these books 
out at the rate of about six hundred pages per week ; 














for which reason they advise those who are about to 
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purchase to delay doing so until their collection is is- 
sued, &c. 

So much for facts: let us now look at their nature, 
character, and consequences. We may commence with 
the preposterous notion of making books expressly for 
school libraries. Can books be fit for school libraries 
and not be also fit for other libraries? and can they be 
useful to those who draw them from school libraries, to 
read, and not useful if kept and read elsewhere? The 
plain, common sense of every man is competent to de- 
cide this question. Books made for school libraries, 
then, are not wanted. Nor have they been thus made, 
though readers have often been left to draw this infer- 
ence. Take the collection published by the Messrs. 
Harper, for instance. The books of that collection, 
when put up in the school district case, are for school 
libraries; but the same are constantly sold separately 


from the case, and from each other, and then they are || 


for other libraries or collections. 

A word upon the selections themselves. We have 
seen that the works embraced in the Messrs. Harper's 
collection have received the sanction of the American 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; of Gov. 
Marcy ; of Gen. John A. Dix, officially, as Superinten.- 
dent of Common Schaols; of travelling agents; of pub. 
lick meetings, convened through the instrumentality of 
these agents; and of a large portion of the publick 
press. Here is certainly authority enough, and ma. 
chinery enough to move it: yet al! this does not make 
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form libraries, however good. But, aside from the na. 
tural impossibilitics of the case, there are difficulties of 
another kind, which common prudence should admonish 
us not to overlook, in entrusting the selection of these 
libraries to individual hands. Bodies in whom such au- 
thority is recognized, although it be not official and bind. 
ing, will have, in their members, particular partiali- 
| ties and prejudices to gratify ; and particular favourites 


| whose interests must be protected. Hence religious and 











the collection a good one. On the contrary, some of || rising generation, among the yeomanry of the land, to 


the books, in the face of all this “ authority,” are deci- 
sively bad. Instance the life of Napoleon, by Lock- 
hart. It is known to every careful reader that this 
work is but an echo of Scott's life of Napoleon—a 
book more infamous than almost any other modern pro. 
duction, for its artful perversions of truth, through eva- 
sion, innuendo and studied sophistry ; and where Lock. 
hart has differed, in aught, it would seem he has done 
s0 to exhibit his qualifications to excel his original in 
some particular instance. Abercrombie on the In‘ellec- 
tual Powers, and the same on the Moral Feelin zs may 
also be cited; and notwithstanding their greut popu. 
larity, of which I am not ignorant, yet the wordy mazes 
of the pages of both these books, 
“In which all comprehension wanders, lost,” 

but too frequently, is much easier praised, in the ab- 
stract than understood in detail. 


| political preferences and prejudices, together with friend. 


'| ships for, and perhaps interests with, individual authors, 
| and the same with regard to publishers, will all be ac- 


| tively engaged in the selection of these libraries, and 
exercising an important dictation in the receipt or re- 
jection of the several books offered for preferment, when 
the merits and fitness of the works should alone engage 
attention. 

| All this by the way: let us now pass to another view 
| of the subject. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
_ all the difficulties enumerated above to be entirely over. 
_come; that the very best possible selection of books 


| has been made, and that every school district has been | 


| furnished with a set of this selection. We should then 
| have the whole land overspread with libraries, at short 
intervals, all exactly identical, in every respect, so that 
| to read one of these small coilections would be to read 
| the thousands that surround it. School district funds 
| being limited in amount, large collections could not be 
| purchasea, and consequently the whole reading of the 


' be derived from the provisions of this law, would be con. 


| fined to this scanty assemblage of books, of perfect 


identity. Could a more certain and effectual method 
| be devised to destroy or render nugatory the advantages 
| that would naturally arise from the provisions of the 
| law establishing these libraries? It appears to me 
| hardly possible. This is, in my view, the most impor- 
tant feature in the whole matter; and the one to which 
| I wish, in particular, to call the attention of farmers— 
| for whose children and familics these libraries are chiefly 








| designed. 

| Allow me, then, to suggest a method by which, with 
: the same expenditure of money, as in the other case, a 
| diversified course of reading, to almost an unlimited 
extent, may be secured, Ahrough these district libraries. 





This is not the place | 


|, The territory embraced by a school district is never ex- 
tensive, there being often from twelve to fifteen, and 


for detailed criticism; and 1 only cite these works as8| sometimes many more, in a single town. These dis. 


highly faulty, for district libraries, although they have | 


no lack of recommendations for a place there. On the 
other hand, many of this collection are really valuable 
works, fitted for the place that has been assigned them. 

So much, then, for the value of authority, or of cither 
great or numerous names, without reference to attend. 
ant circumstances. Of the forthcoming Boston col- 
lection I cannot, of course speak, as I have not read 


_tricts rarely, if ever—and the towns, never—fail to con. 

tain some inhabitants, capable of selecting books for the 
district library; and in very many cases such indivi- 
duals will do so with far more fitness, for that particu- 
lar purpose, than bodies of professionally learned men. 
|| Upon their selections the funds of the district may be 
|| expended, and thus a library begun. Suppose this done 
} by all the districts of a town, for instance: then, at the 
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_ and others land on a green sod.” 
, come-by-chance sort of business all round. 











them; and nothing is more falacious, often, than the | end of a year, let such of these districts as are ‘nett 
bare titles of books—by which we too frequently are || contiguous and choose to join, unite in appointing dele- 

guided in opinion, and are thus deceived, judging from || gates toa Committee of Exchange. By this body, | 
some striking examples of recommendations now be- | when assembled, a catalogue of each district library re- | 
fore the publick. But, whether the Boston collection i presented being present, equitable and fair exchanges | 
shall be good, bad or indifferent will matter not, as to i may be made of such books as shall be agreed upon ; | 
the mass of the names that it will bring along with it, , and the subsequent transfer of the books thus exchan- 
to recommend its adoption. Be its character what it ged, will bring new reading to every district, as effectu- 
may, we may rest assured it will come highly recom. || ally as new purchases could have done. In this way, 
mended as just what it should be; and that, too, proba. || by enlarging the number of districts, at pleasure, from 
bly, by men of note who will too readily yield their | year to year, and also by uniting different ones upon 
names, through importunity, perhaps, in support of || different years, disregarding the limits of towns, and of 
what they never have encountered the labour to criti- | counties, also, if desirable or convenient, the diversity 


cally examine, of reading may be long kept up without expense of any 


kind: and by what may thus be done, together with the 
. It is the utter inability of such a body as the || annual expenditure of such sums as each district can 
“American Society for the diffusion of Useful Know- || disburse, 


ledge,” or of any other single body of men, indeed, to |} in 
aclect, to the best advantage, libraries for the school dis- \ m 
tricts of the state or nation. ‘The very nature of the | 
case forbids they should do this—as will more fully ap. 

pear when I come to speak of the impropricty of uni. | 





One other view of this subject deserves a passing no. 
tice. 


for additional books, a course of general ecad. 


ay readily be secured. This method appears to me 
| to combine cheapness with great augmentation of di 

versity : and, which I consider even of more importance 
still, it will come much nearer than the present plan to 
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supplying the peculiar mental wants that do and ever 
will exist, in individuals. Any man or body of men 
making selections of books for multitudes of people of 
whom they know, and ever have known nothing—abso. 
lutely nothing, do not—they cannot form just estimates 
of the intellectual endowments, peculiarities and capa. 
bilities of those in each neighbourhood, and they there. 
fore cannot discreetly cater for them: in other words, 
they are necessarily incapable to select mental food for 
an appetite, the peculiarities of which they know not, 
We have quite too long proceeded upon the assumption, 
whether believed or not, that the mental powers and 
predilections of all men are or may be made the same; 
which is in no degree more wise, or beneficial to our 
race, than was the practice of the ancient robber of At. 
tica who, either by cutting off or extending the bodies 
and limbs of his captives, always adjusted their stature 
toa perfect uniformity. R. W. Haskxivs. 
Buffalo, June 18, 1839. 





MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP—Nov. 7. 

Mr. Tucker—Not having concluded my remarks in 
my last chapter on summer management of sheep, I 
avail myself of an inclement day, and resume the sub- 
ject. 

As regards the most suitable time for ewes to drop 
their lambs, it isa matter on which farmers evince much 
diversity of opinion and practice. Ask one class of farm- 
ers—which I apprehend constitutes the majority-—-what 
period is preferable, and they will say, “ they can’t ex. 
actly tell; that sometimes their lambs come in winter, 
and sometimes they don’t; some drop in a snow bank, 
In fact it is a go.and- 
Hence, in 
consequence of no shelter or succulent food being pro- 
vided for the ewes, the great majority of the lambs die ; 


‘| and then, as if in mockery of Providence for creating for 


the use of man, so indispensible an animal, whose cover 
ing is his covering,as well as to show how utterly reckless 
they are to their interest, they suspend the dead carcases 
between heaven and earth, to decorate the boughs of their 
apple-trees, or else are allowed to be devoured by dogs 
and hogs! Out upon such management! Ask, how- 
ever, this same class of farmers, what time their cows 
will calve, sows pig, or bitches pup, and they will tell 
you to a day; and whether for these classes of domestic 
animals, good shelter, and warm nests are provided, 
and they will unhesitatingly answer, “ yes, by all means.” 
What! expose pups to the cold and pitiless storms of 
winter! Forbid it Heaven! forbid it humanity! As 
fur sheep and their tender lambs, nature can take care 
of them; one of man’s highest duties is, to provide well 
for the dogs. Thus it is, sir, in reference to that neglect- 
ed and abused animal, sheep, and—but my chapter is 
intended to be very lamb-like, and my temper should 
correspond ; and will, therefore, withhold my indigna- 
tion; although it would suit my present humor ama- 
zingly, to select a few choice and appropriate slugs out 
of Tristam Shandy, from Uncle Toby's vocabulary, 
and discharge at this slovenly and inhuman class of farm- 
ers. 


To state any fixed period, for ewes to fold, which 
would have, under all circumstances, the preference 
over any other, would be iile; it being determined by 
latitude, the kind of sheep, but above all, the means 
which the farmer possesses for their welfare, when this 
truly important time arrives. If it be in winter, it is 
needless to remark, the ewes should be sheltered, and 
enough of potatoes and ruta baga be given them, in or- 
der to supply nutriment for the lambs, and I will add, 
by all means, access to water. Those farmers, who are in 
carly lambs are of course desirable for market ; but in- 


|| the vicinity of cities and large villages, have latterly turn- 
g a8 extensive as can be desired, by those interested, 


ed their attention to growing the larger breeds of sheep, 
ditinguished for the excellence of their mutton, the qual- 
'| ity of wool being a minor consideration. » With this class, 











| asmuch as [ am not practically familiar wath the mode 


|) of management of those breeds, I shall net say more 


wee erwer (wen en 
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respecting them at present; hoping, however, before 
these numbers are concluded, to be able to procure the 
right sort of information from the best sources. 

Those in the New England States, as well as in this 
State, who have flocks distinguished for superior fine- 
ness of fleece, allow their lambs to drop in March and 
April. Be it understood, however, that the ewes are 
closely housed and kept in stalls, some five feet square, 
and fed an abundance of succulent food, before, and of 
course, after the lambs are folded. Those who adopt 
this course, and it is only those who have barns admira- 
bly constructed for the purpose, are generally very suc- 
cessful. Mr. H. D. Grove of Hoosic is a case in point, 
and I might mention others. Mr. G.’s ordinary success, 
in raising 90 lambs from 100 ewes; his extraordinary, 
101 lambs from 100 ewes, which he did one year, one 
of the dams having twins. I note this, in order to re. 
move an unfounded prejudice which prevails, that pure 
Saxons are bad nurses; I can testify to its being utterly 
false. My own system not conforming with Mr. G. and 
others in this matter, it will not be expected of me t’:at 
I should enter into further particulars; if courteous 
enough to comply with a request I shall hereafter make 
to several gentlemen to detail their mode of managing 
their ewes, I trust your readers will be better satisfied, 
as the information will be the result of experience, which 
is the thing needed to perfect the art of sheep husbandry. 

The time I have chosen for the coming of lambs, is 
that which is common with thousands, and doubtless my 
system of management differs but little from very many 
others ; and were it not, as I have heretofore declared, 
that the record of my experience in sheep husbandry 
was intended for the novices in the art, this essay would 
be useless, as it will supply little information to the ex- 
perienced wool growers. ; 

It is my practice to put the bucks from the Ist to the 
10th Decemker. The reason for the variation of time, 
ison account of the difference of age of the ewes; the 
latest period being for those which have never lambed. 
Here I will remark, that in consequence of the slow- 
ness of the Saxon and Merino in attaining maturity, it 
is bad policy to allow ewes to be put to buck before they 
are 24 years old; if it is permitted before this, the off- 
spring will be small, owing to the deficient supply of 
milk the ewes afford. I have not uniformly adhered to 
this, however, and it accounts for my losses in the 
emall lamb way, which your readers have, in a form. 
er number, been informed, during the last two winters. 
Suffice it to say, that hereafter, I shall be resolute, and 
not permit my ewes to lamb before they are three years 
old. 

The bucks being put at the time above mentioned, 
the lambs begin to make their appearance about the Ist 
of May. Some two weeks before this, as well as during 
the whole of the lambing season, it is my invariable 
rule to visit every flock of ewes at least twice a day, and 
if the weather is inclement, still oftener. It is done, be- 
cause, no matter what their condition may be, they are 
liable, by laying down on an uneven surface, to be cast 
with their heelsin the air. Now, sir, farmers can not 
be too vigilant during this important time ; zumanity is 
concerned, as well as pecuniary interest, in the case ; 
and were that lump of eccentricity and industry, Grant 
Thorburn, at my elbow, he would say, “ that the man, 
whose little soul and less humanity are not sufficient to 
impel his lazy carcase to relieve dumb beasts in such 
cases, whose wool protects him from the biting frosts of 
winter, should always have the cold side of a stove, and 
never be clothed with any thing warmer than gossa. 
mer.” ‘'Them’s my sentiments,” also. Let no farmer 
excuse himself from this duty, on the score that he has 
but a few sheep and therefore, there is no danger; re 
member, * that perfect security is always upon the bor. 
ders of danger.” I have found, this season, at least 20 
of my very best ewes, cast, and were it not for my vigi- 
lance, would have died in that situation, and the loss 
would ha n equivalent to $100. 

I plan when visiting the flock, if the 

















weather is chilly, tocarry along a basket, as some lambs 
may be found, from the effect of cold, unable to navi- 
gate; if brought to the house, and placed close to the 
fire, and a little warm milk and water given them, it 
will have the effect quickly to restore animation. I have 
saved dozens of lambs in a day by this attention ; but this 
trouble is superseded if cold storms can be anticipated, 
and the flocks got into the shcep yards where protection 
can be afforded them. 

After the ewes are done folding, which, if the neces- 

sary number of bucks were put—which should be four 
tu the hundred—vwill be about the 20th of May, the sheep 
are washed. Between this time and shearing, some cool 
day is sclected for docking and castrating the lambs. 
The great majority of farmers attend to this matter at 
shearing time; one thing at a time is my motto. My 
method is as follows; one strides a plank which is pla- 
ced in an inclined position, and on this the lambs are 
rested ; this is a good way, because, they can be more 
firmly held. Another with a sharp knife, cuts about half 
the testicle bag off; if left too long, it will bother the 
tagger and shearer ; if cut too short, it prolongs the pro- 
cess of healing, and endangers the life of the lamb. 
If you wish to save yourselves the trouble of taggi g 
your sheep some twenty times in a year, cut the tails of 
your lambs as close as possible; besides, what looks 
more ungainly than a sheep with a long dock, or any 
dock at all. I prepare an ointment composed of, say— 
1 lb. of lard, half a gill of tar, and a spoonful of spirits 
of turpentine, or in those proportions, warmed to a li- 
quid, and applied by means of a swab, around the parts. 
Other ointments are used, but nothing is more effectual 
in healing, and keeping at a distance the maggot fly. 
The great majority of farmers use none at all, and they 
pay the penalty by losses, of which they perhaps are 
not aware, as they never go about their fields to ascer- 
tain. Last year, by using this ointment, I did not lose 
a lamb, and about ten days since I docked and castra- 
ted 548, and not a death has yet occurred among them 
all, nor likely to be any. After the“ whole process is 
through with, which with the skilful is momentary, 
they are placed in a separate pound, until the blood has 
done oozing, to prevent the wool of the ewes from being 
stained. 

Six hundred of my ewes were put to buck last fall, 
and the above number of lambs (although several have 
come since) shows the result; 14 of these ewes were 
barren, and considering the number, my success can not 
be considered otherwise than very good. It is to be at- 
tributed to the mildness of the season, and the superior 
condition of the ewes, which is the result of protection 
and good keeping during winter, frequent changes from 
one good pasture to another, in short, good attention the 
year round. 

The next operation is that of weaning. This should 
be done as carly as the 20th of August. The lambs will 
do better by being thrown thus early upon their own re- 
sources, and the time is full short for the ewes to recov- 
er the neccessary condition to winter well. At this time 
the car mark is made, and the smallest and poorcst put 
together with a view to afford them extra good pasture. 
I allow about 125 to herd, and put two or three old sheep 
in each flock to tame, and facilitate changing them 
from one field to another. Tiiis slrould be often attend- 
ed to, as they are great wanderers, and thereby injure 
the grass by running over it. ‘ 

It is well known to experienced wool growcrs, that 
the Hippobosca ovina—Phebus ! what a name for tick— 
will not only impoverish lambs, but injure the appear. 
ance of the wool. The destruction of these disgusting 
vermin is very easy, and those having small flocks, ac- 
complished in brief time, and is as follows: buy at the 
stores, say for 100 lambs, 4 Ibs. of poor plug tobacco, 
which must be boiled two hours to extract the strength, 
and then pour the liquor into about half a barrel of wa- 
ter. In about two weeks after shearing, the ticks will 
have Icft the ewes, and fastened upon the lambs; then 





immerse them in this decoction up to the ears, care be- 











ing taken not to remove them from over the barrel or 
tub until the liquor has been rubbed or squeezed from 
the wool. This method is the most effectual of any 
which has fallen under my observation for destroying 
ticks ; none comparatively will be seen atshearing timo 
on your yearlings, the class of sheep most infested 
with them. 

What remains to be said in regard to lambs will fall 
under the head of winter management of sheep, which 
will form an important chapter hereafter. _L. A. M. 

Lansing, Tompkins Co. N. Y. 





The Army Worm. 

Mr. Tucker—There is a worm in this country called 
the army worm; this name having been attached to 
them, I suppose, in consequence of their going in a 
body. ‘Tinney have been very destructive this year in the 
neighborhood where I live. They have entirely destroy. 
ed my meadow, which was of timothy. In watching 
their movements, which I did very particularly, I dis. 
covered a buncit of red clover, which had got into my 
meadow by accident. This they did not prey upon ; 
and the only reason that I can assign, I suppose it did 
not suit their taste. Whether this distinction has gene- 
rally been made by this formidable body in their march 
and destruction, I know not. If it has, would it not 
be better for the farmers to intersperse more clover in 
their meadows, and thus secure part of a crop at all 
times, (if the worms make the abo‘e distinction) ; and 
by sowing some fields entirely of clover, we should se- 
cure a full crop every year. The object of the above 
remarks is to induce my brother farmers to examine the 
subject for themselves; I am determined to sow some 
clover. If you think the above remarks worth any 
thing, you can use them; if not, throw them under the 
table. A Farmer. 

Macoupir Co., Ill., June 2, 1839. 





Destruction of Noxions Weeds. 

Mr. Tucker—Having had occasion to visit different 
sections of our country this season; I have witnessed 
with pain, and not a little mortification, the prodigious 
and rapid increase of foul weeds of all kinds. With us, 
jt is becoming a no small item in the expenditures of the 
farmer, to keep only in check the accumulation of nox. 
ious weeds. : 

They are overrunning the land, like the plagues of 
Egypt, and I will venture the prediction, that unlcss 
farmers, not generally, but universally, increase their 
diligence and efficiency in removing the evil, this whole 
country, ere another quarter of a century passes away, 
will have become a complete bed of daisies, Jolnswort, 
Canada Thistles, mustard, &c. &c. 

Having been very successful in destroying the Cana- 
da Thistle, the most wicked of the assortment, and dif- 
ficult to eradicate, I have determined to communicate 
my plan of doing it, for the benefit of all interested, if 
they are disposed to adopt it. 

I usually commence about the first of Junc, for the 
first time of cutting them off close to the ground with a 
common broad hoe. The case must be almost a despe- 
rate one, if obliged to apply the hoe more than twice in 
a season ; the last time in September. I have succeeded 
in destroying whole patches in this way in two scasons. 

I have tried various expedients for the last 10 or 15 
years, and have found no way that will do the thing so 
economically and effectually, as this. Brother farmer, 
try it, and tell me in two years, if I am not right. 

LuDLoWVILLE. 





The Rose Bug- 
Mx. Tucker—It has often occurred to me to enquire 
through the medium of “ The Farmer,” whether any of 
its numerous correspondents and contributors, among 
whom no doubt there are some acquainted with the sub- 
ject, some insectologist, who will be kind enough to 
give its readers a history of the rose-bug. I do not re- 








collect ever meeting with any description of its habits 
in print, but yearly we of this section of country— 
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Bucks County, and in Jersey—have occular demonstra. 
tion of its locust-like devouring propensity, and I feel 
curious to know something more about it than this, 
whence it comes, and whither it goes, and if it is not con- 
sidered by Naturalists asa species of locust. We dread 
the time of its arrival not without reason, for our roses 
are despoiled of their beauty—our grapes and finest 
cherries fall a prey to their voracity. It is suggested by 
some, that they are peculiar to a sandy or loose soil, and 


also, that to persevere in destroying them by thousands || 


ft oduce nothing worth gathering will yicld fifte 
and tens of thousands, would be the means at least of cond eng g a g y en 


ridding us of their yearly visits, or at least greatly to di- 
minish their numbers. But to me this appears a forlorn 
hope, we have practiced it for some years and see no 


sensible dimunition yet. They devour as if conscious | 


their day was short, disappear to return no more, till 
revolving seasons bring us to another spring. For aught 
I know, their lives and characters, rise and progress, may 
be extant, but I have never met with it, and should, if 
the Editor thinks the subject worthy of notice, be quite 
obliged and interested by a recital from him or any of 
his friends. 
June, 1839. 


Vv. 





INDIAN CORN. 


This indispensable grain is now up and will soon re. 
quire our attention. It was formerly a universa! cus. 
tom to scrape away all the loose dirt from the intervals 
and draw it up around these plants, making a high piked 
hil!. 

The curious may inquire whence arose this custom ? | 
It could not have arisen from reasoning and reflection, 
for now, as soon as men venture to reason and reflect 
upon the practice they abandon it. They now begin to 
think we should not bury the roots deeper than nature 
intended them to penetrate. 

England has a climate more moist than ours and is 
not often troubled with a drouth. Their practice of 
ridging and draining is not so necessary here. Did not 
our fathers, without reflecting on the difference of cli- 
mate, pursue the English mode of ridging and of hilling 
lest the ground should suffer from too much moisture ? 

At the first hoeing it is more convenient to draw up a 
little earth towards the hills and cover up the weeds than 
to hoe them up or pull them out with the fingers; and 





raged 8 
the after feed will often pay for the getting. 


put in high order. If we should average fifly or sixty 
bushels per acre we should be well paid for our trouble, 
but how often we ace less than thirty on an acre. 

But we must have some grain to mix with our vege- 
tables, &c. for fattening pork, beef, &c. And for this 
we advise to the raising of buckwheat on farms that 
have fields suitable for that grain. Sandy loams that 


bushels to the acre with very little labor.—Boston Cult. 





Recipe for making good Bread. 











in this way the weeds too are more effectually checked. 
If they are buried they rot immediately—if they are 
hoed up they sometimes grow again. 

A small fiat hill will not injure the corn, but we think 
no earth should be drawn up to the plants at a second | 
hocing. 

Certainty of the Corn Crop. Itis said by some that 
this crop does not fail more than one yearinten. We 
think it does not more than one year in twenty. For 
the last fifty years we have not failed of raising a tole. 
rable crop of this grain, where the land was in suitable 
order, excepting only in the years 1816 and 1836. We 
can assert this of no other grain that we raise. 

Rye is subject to blast and to the winter frosts—wheat 
is subject tothe same. Oats often yield a very slender 
crop on a largestraw. Barley is by no means a certain 
crop in New England, and we know of no grain to be 
compared with Indian corn as to the certainty of a mid- 
dling crop. We should think there was much Jess risk 
in Warranting this grain than in warranting a crop of 
potatoes. It is not half so liable to suffer in dry wea- 
ther as they are. 

These are great advantages in favor of the Indian 
corn, or maize, of which our ancestors were totally ig- 
norant before the settlement of this country. And al. 
though Wm. Cobbett undertook to prove that it was a 

known grain in the days of the apostles, from the cir- 
cumstance of their relblen the ears of corn in their 
hands on the Sabbath as they passed through the fields, 
we think he may be said “ to lie under a mistake,” and 
that green maize, uncooked, is not so palatable food as 
green wheat would be. 

Profits of the Corn Crop. Now although the corn 
crop is thus valuable and one with which we cannot 
dispense, still it will not follow that it is profitable to 
raise large quantitics of itin New England. It isa 
costly business to rear and prepare for market an acre 
of corn. We have made as accurate calculations on it 
as we had powcr to make and we think it not easy to 
raise an acre of good corn and prepare it for market for 
a less sum than forty dollars—calling the manure that 
the corn crop takes, fifteen dollars, or one-half the whole 
manure puton. We will call a good crop worth $40 ; 
and this is surely more than it will average, then the 
stover may be worth one ton of stock hay—not mer- 
chantable hay—say eight or ten dollags—and this will 
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| Great Sale of Improved Short Horn Cattle, 


A 





be our nett profit. Now an acre of land within twenty 
miles of Boston that will produce one ton of hay will 


Suppose the quantity to be twenty-five pounds of 
flour. Put this flour into a trough; take six quarts of 
potatoes, pare them, and boil them. When cooked suf. 
ficiently, drain off the water, pound them fine, then add 
four or five quarts of cold water; stir it well ; then strain 


it through a cullender into a hole ‘nade in the floor ; then | 
add a little more than half a pint of good fresh yeast ; | 


(baker’s yeast is preferable when it can be obtained,) 
then work in flour around the outside with a spoon by 
degrees, enough to make it form a thin batter; stir the 
batter well for a minute or two, scatter over it a hand. 
ful of flour; then cover the whole with a cloth to be 
kept moderately warm, until it rises. 


ful of salt and a spoonful of sa! eratus dissolved. 


ble. 


time. Now form it into a lump in the centre of the 
trough ; sprinkle it with flour, spread over it a cloth, 
and Jet it rise. The oven should be made hotter than 


| necessary, and allowed to cool down after being cleared, 
so thata handful of flour thrown in will not burn, but turn | 
a brown color. The loaves may be formed while trying | 
| the temperature of the oven, and be put in soon after. | 
Ifthe loaves are large it will require a little over an | 


hour to bake them sufficiently. The best time to set 
the sponge is early in the morning or late in the eve- 
ning. It will be well to look into the oven occasionally. 

Having tried the above recipe, we recommend to ev- 
ery family who receives the Courier, to cut it out and 
preserve it carefully, and adhere strictly to its directions. 
To have good bread uniformly and withoutany failure, 
isa matter of no small moment both in point of com- 
fort any economy.—Ep.—Geneva Courier. 
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and Blood Horses. 


HE subscribers will sell at Auction, on Tuesday, the 10th day 

of September next, at the farm of Samuel Allen, on the Niaga- 
ra river. two miles below Black Rock, the entire stock of Improved 
SHORT HORN CATTLE, for several years past bred on the farm 
of L. F. Auvex, on Grand Island. 

The herd consists of about 30, including COWS, BULLS, HELF 
ERS and CALVES. Several of them have been unported by one 
of the subscribers direct from England, and with their produce, are 
surpassed by few animals in the country. In addition to these, every 
animal offered is the direct descendant of thorough bred imported 
stock, and of unquestionable purity of blood. 

With the above will be ant ¢ 20 select and beautiful animale, con- 
sisting of pure DEVON ; crosses of different degrees between the 
Devon and Improved Short Horn; crosses of the Alderney, and of 
the Ayrshire, with the Short Horn. These are cows, heifers and 
calves; all superior animals. 

ALSO—The euperb Horse “ BELLFOUNDER,” (got by Impor- 
ted * Bellfounder,"’ the best thorough bred trotting horse ever in 
America, and out of the imported Mare “ Lady Allport,’ bred by 
T. T. Kissam, Eaq. of* Long Island. The stock of this horse is un- 
surpassed in the country for size, speed and action. Together with 
several ro THOROUGH BRED BREEDING MARES, and 
Fillies, and ‘=o of three young horse Colts, the produce of the | 
avove. These animals are of the highest character as rondsters ; 
and as trotters, no blood in the country has excelled them. They are 
ull from the best stables of Long Island. Also, a beautiful pair of 
full bred matched Fillies, 5 years old. All these horses are blood 





bay. 

This entire stock will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, 
commencing at 10 o'clock, A.M. They can be shipped within an 
hour from the farm on board the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
on board the canal boats at the farm. Catalogues of the animals, 
with descriptions and pedigrees, will be prepared, and the stock may 
be viewed at the farm previous to the sale. 

A credit of 60 days wil! be given on approved notes, or accep- 
tances, payable at a bank either in Buffalo, Albany, or New-York, 
for all sums over $300. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y. June 25, 18230. SAMUEL ALLEN. 


7 The “ Ohio Farmer” and “ Lexington (Ky., Intelligencer” 


will please insert the above till the first of September, and send their 
bills to the subscribers for payment. wkm 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY. 

J Ss {KINNER, late Postmaster of Baltimore, and now 

. e again Editor of the AMERICAN FARMER, and his 
son T. B. SKINNER, offer their services to the Agricultural com- 
munity, as Agents for the purchase, of Real Estate, Domestic Aani- 
mals of improved breeds, Garden and Field Seeds, and SEED. grain 
of the best kinds and quality—Agricultural Implements, Fruit Trees, | 
and Morus Multcaulis Trees—Sijk-worm Eggs, Machinery, and all 
things connected with the Silk Culture. 

They will use their anxious endeavors to the end that those who 
employ them shall not be imposed on by spurious or ill made ani- 
Male, seed grain, trees, machinery or iamplomonta. A moderate com- 


mission will be charged. Ali letters addressed, aid, to either 
of the subscribers will be attended to, and saswened with prompiness 


ee 














and punctuality. J.S. SKINNER, } ; 
June 29, 1839.-1t T. B. SKINNER, ¢ Baltimore. 





give us"more nett profit than the corn, for hay has ave. 
15 per ton at the barn for thirty years past, and 


As the expense of raising an acre of corn is so con. 
siderable we should never plant more land than we can 





When the sponge 

is light, add two quarts of warm milk or water, a hand- | 
Now | 
work the sponge and flour into dough as quick as possi. | 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


GRINDSTONES, 
OF & Superior quality and warranted. If the 
ner Soak earn 
refu - For sale at the hester Edge Tool M > 
ry, office on Front Strect, a few rods north of Main Street onan 
june 20-w3m-mn it D. R. BARTON, 


Horse Rakes. 


§ some inquiry has been made through this r relati 
A Horse Rakes, the subscriber would take thie. Cpportunin . 
sy to its patrons, and all others, that ho is offering to the public 
the latest improved Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at th 
neries places : E 

ochester—C, Hendrix. Auburn—Hyell, Watrous & Co Elmi 
ra—Robert Covell, jr. & Co, Burdett—-B. Bak ’ Ovid 
P. Himrod & Son.” Genoa—H. G. Bushnell. ye ae 


y do not answe 
be returned aad. hr 





WwW 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Falls—J. C. Chapman. fe tear 5 i 
— § a & Wheaton. Ithaca—Wm. R. Collins. 
enox—Horace Hall. ittenango— —— C : 
places not here mentioned. sf ate sro bi Aen 
Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give us a call. 
AM HO OOK. 
_Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. wey 





ALPINE MULBERRY SEED. 


FEW OUNCES of this valuable article may be had at the 
Rochester Seed Store—having just arrived from Europe, via 
New York It is of the growth of 1838; and is part of the lot men 
tioned in the following advertisement from the New York{)’apers : 
* Alpioe Mulberry Beed.—The subscriber has just received a amall 
* lot of geuuine Alpine Mulbetry seed, growth of 1838. This seed 
*“ was derived from one of the first sources in Europe by a gentleman 
* for his own use, a part of which he was induced to part with. The 
“excellence of the Ipine Mulberry, is well known, and is thought 
* will yet be the prevailing sort for the feeding of the silk worm.— 
“Price @10 per onnce, Not less than a baif ounce will be sold. Or- 
“ders by mail enclosing the amount desired, will receive prompt at- 
“tention and forwarded as directed. Geo. C. Thorvurn, 11 John at. 


&7 The month of June is the most favorable for sowing the seed 
as is it requires gevia) warmth. 








In order to have good bread knead it thoroughly, || 
as much depends upon this part of the process at this | 


| +. a very desirable jot, by 





| such kinds, and in such quantities, as wil 


fonnd there. 


oculated with the most approved 











For Sale at the Rochester Seed Store, at half the above price 
nne 15 1839. 





Morus Multicaulis. 
FINE lot for sale ; also, a few English Hawthorn of large size, 
x 8. MOULSON, 


Front-street. 


February 27 





Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 
At this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
huabaodry, vir =A gricultural nmplements, a full and fresh supply of 
Fielki and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica- 
tions on Rural subjects, &e 
Published here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense. Id vol., commencing with Professor 
Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
gravigns ; subscription $3. Subscripuons received for the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, &c. &c. J. W. WEAVER & CO. 
April 20-wmly 76 Barlay st, New-York 





Great and Timely Arrivals ! 
T THE ROCHESTER 8EED STORE.—The subscriber is hap- 


py to inform his friends and customers, that he has just recei- 
ved direct from Engtand, a very large supply of imported Seeds. of 
Feael the demands of the 
public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Among them are, 
1,500 Ibs. Faglish Purple Top Ruta Baga, 
800 Ibs. Koglish and Seotech assorted Turnep, 
650 ibs. Mangel Wurtzel, 
300 Ibe. French White and Yellow Sugar Beet, 


175 lbs. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, 
153) ibs. Yellow Dutch, and White Portugal Onion, 
500 lbs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish, 


450 Iba. White Dutch Clover, Trifolinm Incarnatum. 


Also—New Orchard Grass, Pacey's perennia and Italian Rye 
Grass, Spring Tares, Potatoe Oats, Winter Oats, many new varieties 
of Peas and Beans, together with a multitude of emailer articls. 

Also—Nearly one hundred varietics of the choicest English 
FLOWER SEEDS. (These will my | be put up in small pa- 
pers, price 5 cents each, 0 cents per dozen ) 

Also—Just received, a good supply of Tuorsunn'’s Cuinese 
Tree Corn, and Roman Potators. 

Orders already received will be immediately attended to. 

All orders ftom a distance must contain a remittance, or good re- 

ference in this ~ . ne 
Agents will receive new supplies as eron as ible. 
* - M. 8. BATEHAM. 


May 1, 1839. 
—~M. B. Ensowx, Druggist, Oswego, is Agont 


oy" Oswego Ag 
for the Rochester Seed Store. A good assoriment of Seeds may be 


— 





Fruit Trees for Sale. 


d bee subscriber respectfally informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in 
Linde, now fit for transplanting. 
which he wil! «ell on the most reasonable terms. 
April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 
N.B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two yoars old Arrus 
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Monroe Horticultural Garden and Narsery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 
ie establishment now comprises over 2) acres, covered com- 
pacily with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit ro 
of French, German, English and American varieties, conialing ¢ 
Apples, Pears, Plume, ‘Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarinos, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vines, Straw- 
berrics, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perenvial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splendi 
Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

Also, large collection of Green House Plaats, of choice and se- 
lect varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. ' 

Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
paper. ; 

Ulatajngues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 


by — —— uflice of the Geneseo armor. ‘ WE. 
| . he : 
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